I                       THE FRA3sTKISH MONARCHY
But the extent of his possessions was too vast,
peoples submitted to his sway were too heterogeneous,
for his power to endure after his death, or even to sur-
vive any cessation of his personal activity. In 1179
Henry's word was still thrice as powerful in Gaul as
that of the king who reigned in Paris, but ten years
later it would be seen that the whole current of affairs
had set in a new direction.
Meanwhile the FranMsh monarchy was advancing,
less by a steady and deliberate policy than by fortunate
accidents and a certain fitful sagacity of the monarch.
The direct power of the crown extended over but a small
part of Gaul, hardly more than the Ile-de-France, the
OrManais, and Picardy. But within that limited area the
turbulence of the baronage had received severe checks.
The eh&telains, guardians of royal castles, whose position,
originally official, had become a serious menace to the
tranquillity of the country, to the peace of the church,
and to the power of the crown, had, by the policy of
Louis YI, continued by his successor, been almost
extinguished. The smaller barons attended the royal
summons with more alacrity, and the barons of the
district round Paris, the lords of Beaumont and Mont-
morency, of Clermont and Dammartin, were learning
to serve the crown as its more intimate servants and
responsible officials. A gradual concentration of powers
was preparing the monarchy to extend its influence. It
was from within that the strength came before any
serious attempt was made to use it outside. The great
house of Champagne, holding also the county of Blois,
hemmed in the royal domain in dangerous proximity.
It was a diplomatic triumph to knit the princes of this